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CloudeiPby Watergate ... 

.i, Murrw' BywAael O,air»:ir>;i<-^0;T^}^ • 
yttLatUm Port ata^ \ Wrttw --r^r-.- ■ 

DUSSELDORF, West Germany, July 3 -:• 

—The American-Soviet summit’ that ended i> ger smd yesterday he fully s PP ^ 
in Mos^ today produced.a mixed score ;; '°ew^arms control agr^^^^ 
of modest successes and distinct /setbacks U the Moscow summit, and he sug 

to higher hopes, under circumstances with- ‘■•o* gestions that the ^ 1 {„ 

out precedent to U.S. foreign poUcy.,„, tary. commanders “»y. ^ave^st^d ^ 

As Secretary of State Heljry Kissinger way , of reaching 
arrived a few hours after the -final signing \ accord?.' r - ' 

!_ tv. « iitnirtr Amitri. • jr 'At a Pentagon news conference, Sci 



ceremony in the Kremlin, a Senior Ameri 
can official supplied an assessment that is 
likely to be closer to the Nixon administra-^ ^ v 
tion's private one' than any public claim, ' - 
It was no mean accomplishment, he said, 

. to hold to the course of detente imder the ^4 
conditions that exist in the United States. ^ 
The official was referring obliquely to^ t 
President Nixon. This threat was inex- 
Iricably entwined in the negotiatihg strat- 
egy on bothr^des, although both would 
deny it. No American president ever has 
engaged in high-stake . international . 

lomacy under such a cloud. ' 



See IMPACT, AlO, Col. 1 , ? 









At a Pentagon news conference, Schies- 
inger ’ was asked about post-summit re- 
marks in Moscow by Secretary of State 
Hanry A. Kissinger suggesting that “both 
sides have to convince their military es- 
tablishments of the' benefits of restr^t, 
and that does not coihe easily to either 
side.” Mv * , V-. 3 . 

• Kissiiiger, f in turn; had spoken after 
Soviet Communist Party chief Leonid L 
■Brezhnev, i bn T u e s d a y ; anight, said he 
thought the new nuclear arms agreement 
might have been broader. • ■ • , 

" Schlesinger stressed ■ that neither the 

. , • See MILIXABY, A7, Col. 1 



IMPACT, From Al, 

The wees-long Moscow 
summit talks were in fact a 
four-party >negptiation: be- 
tween President f.^xon and 
his military establishment, 
between Soviet Cjmmunist 
Party leader Leonid Brezh- 
nev and liis military estab- 
lishment, finally between 
the President and Brezhnev. 

Kissinger virtually said so 
aloud at an early morning 
press conference In Moscow, 
in a wry touch of public can- 
dor that Is rare^in diploh^ 
macy. 

“My niKpression from ' 
what I have observed is that 
both aides have to convince 
their military establish- 
ments of the benefits of re- 
straint and that that is not a 
thought that comes natu- 
rally to military i>eople on . 
either side,** Kissinger said 
dryly. ^ 

Kissinger arrived in Dus- 
seldorf tonight directly from 
Moscow for a fe^ hours of 
relaxation at the World Cup ^ 
^cer semi-finals at nearby 
Dortmund, before beginning 
a tour of North Atlantic cap- 
itals to report on the sum- 
mit 

Ironically, it is Kissin- 
ger’s view that the failure 
of the United States and 
the Soviet Union to make 
greater progress at the 
summit should east the un- 
resolved battle inside the 
Nixon administration over 
nuclear arms control stra- 
tegy. 

If the Soviet Union had 
been more responsive to 
UJS. proposals . for control- 
ling multiple nuclear ware- 
heads, ^ there would have 
been greater controversy in 
Washington over initiatives 
taken by the President, it 
was axdaiowledged. This, is 
because President Nixon 
left Washington without an 
agreed, govemraen't position 
on what he should propse at 
the Moscow summit 

Kissinger insisted the 
night before the presiden- 
tial party arrived in Moscow 
that the President would 
“not be iniblted at the sum- 
mit by his domestic prob- 
lems. 






In effept, what high Nixoh 
administration officials are 
now saying privately is that 
Washington over nuclear 
it was not the debate in, 
controls that inhibited the" 
negotiations, but. the com- 
bined caution of the Soviet 
and American military es^ 
tablisbments. 

. Spread throughout Kis- 
singer’s -Moscow press con- ' 
ferer\pe today were warn- 
ings of the mutual danger in 
the pursuit of . ‘military 
, ;**§ui^ority’-^ by either the 
Russians or the Americans ^ 
. in a nuclear age. ^ '-H' 

Kissinger exclaimed at 
one point: “One of the ques- 
tions which we have to ask 
ourselves as a country is 
what in the name of God is 
strategic superiority? What 
is the significance of it, po- 
litically, militarily, opera- 
y tionally, at these level of 
numbers? What dn you do 
wlthitr* 

Kissinger continues to in- 
sist that there is no clash be- 
tween him and Defense Sec- 
retary James Schlesinger on 
their basic perceptions 
about nuclei arms limita- 
tions. Neither will be in of- 
fice in any event, a senior 
official noted, when the stra- 
tegic approaches they advo- 
cate come to fruition. 

It would appear, that on 
several central issues in the 
summit, it was the strategy 
advocated by the American 
Joint Chiefs of St^ff and de- 
fended by Schlesinger which 
prevailed, rather than Kis- 
singer’s, 

^ Either because of the So- 
viet demands or the Ameri- 
can military’s ^ position, or 
both, President Nixon, 
emerged from the summit 
with protection on his politi- 
cal right flank, a major fac- 
tor in the impeachment 
challenge hanging over him. 

Emerging from Moscow . 
uncommitted to any bold 
new initjative on ] nuclear 
controls, Mr. Nixon is con- 
siderably less exposed to 
warnings by policy critics 
vthat he might be lured into 
a “sellout.” 

A senior American official 



and Soviet source!^ in Mos- 
cow both acknowledged that 
an American proposal for 
controlling multiple nuclear 
warheads had been made, 
and was rejected by the^ So- < 
Viet Union. Soviet sources 
implied that the proposal 
was spurned before the sum- 
mit began. 

The objective bf the 
American offer was, to agree 
on a celling figure for multi- 
ple warheads giving an ad- 
vantage to T the United 
States,/, which holds a com- 
manding lead in this field, 
in Return for a Soviet*advan- 
tage in total numbers of 
missile launchers. 

The U.S. purpose was to 
strike a balance that would 
prevent the* Soviet Union 
''from putting enough multi- 
ple warheads on its larger 
missiles to overtake the 
United States. \ 

Neither side disclosed the 
key factor: the numbers of ., 
warheads^ o;: launchers pro- 
' posed as a trade-off. With- 
/ out the numbers, it. is not 
possible to judge whether 
the U.S. demands or the 
Russian counter • demands 
were too high to i^rmit bar- 
gaining. 

Kissinger left the implica- 
tion that the military on 
both sides were demanding 
too much. This, in turn, 
raised the question of 
whether - President Nixon 
was too weakened by the 
Watergate and the impeach- 
ment challenge to risk the 
wrath of the American mili- 
tary and their allies in Con- 
gress to put a more venture- 
I some proposal to the SpViet 
Union. 

That was the conclusion 
reached by the Soviet Un- 
ion, several Soviet sources 
said. A senior American offi- 
cial indirectly appeared to | 
support that implication by 
stating that the record of 
progress in arms control , 
shows that movement de- 
pends on American initia- 
’ fives. Not all Americans 
strategists agree with that 
contention. 

In their summit bargain- 
ing, an ' American source 
said, both President Nixon 
and Brezhnev found that 
their military establish- 



ments were presenting them 
with Worst case” argu- 
ments, e^ch basing its de- 
mands on the highest possi- 
ble combination of nud^ar, 
deployment that ^ Could ' be 
imagined. 

The .American source said 
the UJS. delegation initially 
regardect as incredible the 
Soviet military .^claims of 
what the Uhlt^ States 
might be able to ' achieve 
against the Soviet Union 
with present American mili- 
tary superiority But on^ 
checking, with U.S. military 
planner^ it was^ said, the 
American delegation was 
surprised to find the soviet 
claims of American military 
capabilities to be plausible. 

This "exchange was re- 
ported to hav^ had a strong 
impaction manyi.U.S. offi- 
cials including Alexander M. 
Haig Jr., the! president’^:* 



chief of staff, a retired four- 
star general and Kissinger’s 
former deputy director of 
the National Security Coun- 
cil. . ^ , 

Kissinger In Moscow de- 
scribed these exchanges as?i 
“the most extensive discus- 
sions at that level of the 
arms race that had ever 
taken place . ^ with an . 
amount of detail that would 
have been considered violat- ’ 
ing intelligence * codes in 
previous periods.” 

Kissinger now plans to re- 
turn to Moscow In Septem- 
ber dr October, 'but more 
likely October, to i pursue 
. the negotiationi It is said to 
be his hope that within the 
next two months the differ- 
ences within the US. gov- 
en^ent can be settled and 
a new start can'b? made on 
launching' substantive nu- 
clear negotla^ons. 



.7^ MILITARY, From A1 

Defense Department nor the 
uniformed military had Im- 
•jftded additional agreemenU. 
"We have firm civilian con- ^ 
ti-ol in this country/’ he said, 
adding that no agreement 
had been proposed by the 
S&viets that was acceptable 
tb Kissinger but which had 
been vetoed by Schlesinger 
oi^ the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

. Asked if he felt Kissinger 
was really talking about the 
t)bwer of the Soviet military 
thwart concessions and 
itist added “both, sides” as a 
diplomatic nicety, Schlesin- 
iger said he couldn’t ^labo- 
. H^ite further, but “there’s no 
problem here.” 

•rrrSchlesinger was joined at 
the Pentagon news confer- 
ence by Dr. Fred Ikle, direc- 
tor of the U.S. Arms Con- 
.tfol and Disarmament Agen- 
J 2 y. Both officials said they 
-felt the agreements that 
were reached, to limit un- 
derground nuclear tests to 
. a J50^kiloton level and fo re- 
diice the number of anti- 
;^l[^lUstic missile (ABM) sites 
t4;o"one for each couptry were 
’j'jdgnificant steps. 

Though no firm agree- 
ment • was reached to limit 
deployment of MIRV-type 
multiple .warhead missiles, 

■ fechlesinger waimedi against 
' becoming impatient w;zth the 
r^ace of arms control. 

“It is* a. fragile develop- 
ident that must be treated 
’With great care, and any- 
^thing that can sustain the 
dialogue is a desirable de- 
•velopment,” he said. Refer- 
i fihg to the agreements that 
'Jj^tre signed and the pros- 
pect of renewed MIRV ne- 
gotations, next month, he 
said “there are* concrete 
sieps^ useful in and of them- 
^%lves, and they should be 
‘•endorsed by the American 
‘■people.” 

Ir\anj^j;t.^ta. dispel re-,., 
^pofiP^’oT^ widening -split 

• ^i^ithin the adminstration 
*oVer how to deal with the 
Soviets in the Watergate en< 
%:onment, Schlesinger said 

i 



the administration managed 
to put toghether “an agree- 
ment within the government 
regarding the general ap- 
proach to be taken in Mos- 
cow” before the President 
departed. 

The partial underground 
test ban treaty does not go 
into effect for 21 months, 
and Schlesinger conceded 
that this would no doubt 
permit the Soviets to com- 
plete proof-testing their new 
1- to 2-megaton warheads 
for their new MIRVs. A meg- , 
aton is equivalent to 1 mil- 
lion tons of TNT. 

He also said it would al- 
low the United States to 
complete such divelopments 
as a new warhead for the 
Trident and Mihuteman mis- 
siles and for new bomber- 
carried weapons. 

^ ‘But both officials main- 
tained that the new agree- 
ment would eventually con- 
strain both sides from devel- 
oping still newer large 
weapons and would eventu- 
ally prevent the Soviets 
from further “optimizing” 
~their large missile payload . 
advantage by putting many 
more small warheads on 
them. ^ 

The new 150-kiloton limit 
on underground tests 4s . 
seen more as a political 
move than a military one. 
Few weapons being tested 
today by either , the Unite<3S 
States or the Soviet Union 
run higher than 150 kilo- 
tons, which is the equivalent . 
of 150,000 tons of TNT. . 

In 1972 and 1973, thor- 
United States conducted l4 
•underground atomic tests in 
the Nevada desert Only one 
was more than 150 kilotons. 
Seven tests were less than 
20 kilotons, suggesting that 
most of the emphasis In the 
U.S. program was on minia- 
turizing its weapons rather 
than feytilding them up. 

" ' The Soviets hatr^V under- 
ground tests in the same pe- 
riod, six of them greater in 
force than 150 kilotons.. One 
Soviet test in 1972 was in 



the megaton range. Another 
last year was in the 3- to 6- 
megaton range, meaning al- 
most siirelj^ that it 'was a . 
test of the Soviet ABM war- 
head. ' 

Almost all the U.S. under- 
ground tests in the megaton 
range the last sii^ years 
were related to the ABM 
warhead. The largest was 
the 5-megaton Cannikin test 
in . 1971 under the Alaskan 
island of Amechitka, which 
was a combined “proof and 
effects” test of the ABM 
warhead. / ^ 

Weapons experts insist 
there is nothing magic about 
the 150-kiloton limit. One 
source said it was simply 
the “negotiated”-, numbef, 
meaning It was the force 
that both the United States 
and the Soyiet Union felt 
they can live with when, the 
treaty goes into effect 
At the same tiipe, the 
threshold of 150 kilotons al- 
lows both nations to ti^t the 
effects of nuclear weawns a 
lot larger than 150 kudtons 
against a variety of imag- 
ined defenses. The reason is 
that an explosion of 150 kilo- 
tons gives effects that, as 
one source put it, can be 
“extrapolated out a j . lot 
higher than 150 kilo tbn^’.” 
Another reason for the 
agreed-on limit of 15P kilo- 
tons is that its size, allows 
for numerous test effects 
to be built into each test. 
Smaller tests limit the num- 
ber of experiments weapons 
makeracan perform/ 

There>^e at least two po- 
litical reasons for the agree- 
ment to limit tests to 150 ki- 
lotons. One is to show the 
rest of the world that the 
two superpowers are moving 
in the direction of a full test 
ban, movement that might 
encourage other natiions to 
sign the non-proliferation 
treaty forbiddingjthe spread 
nuclear weapons. 

The other reason more 
closely involves the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 
This is to i^llow both coun- 



tries to gather seismic infor- 
matfop about the other’s 
tests, so that each country 
will, feel / secure that the 
other is not cheating on the 
150-kil6ton limit. ' 



The agreement eyen calls 
for calibration shots, which 
means, each country wilf tell 
the other ahead of time 
what kind of test it is con- 
ducting, precisely where it 
is conducting it, how deep in 
the ground and in what kind 
of soil or rock. 

Schlesinger made it clear 
that in his view it was the 
“gross” and “disproportion- 
ate” increases now planned 
in the Soviet missile pro- 
gram that were the princi- 
pal obstacles ' to achieving 
more comprehensive missile 
.agreements that maintained 
“essential equivalance” in 
nuclear strike power. 

Schlesinger said the Pen- 
tagon has repeatedly 
stressed the desirability of 
restraint. 



“The further expansion of 
strategic capability on both 
sides serves no purpose . . . 
it is not necessary, in fact, 
those levels jdready reached 
are perhaps unnecessarily 
high,” he said. 

StiUi Schlesinger referred 
once again to the political 
problem of “perception” of 
each nation’s nuclear forces, 
even if differences * don’t 
mean much militarily, Thus, 
he stressed, the United 
States “could not live with” 
a Soviet attempt to com- 
pletely MIRV all of their re- 
placement ‘ missile forces 
^ over the next six to eight 
years. , 

Under questioning, Schle- 
singer also rejected the idea 
that the military may have 
been used as an excuse for 
not reaching an agreement 
on MIRV due to other rea- 
r sons. 

He said that not only had 
both sides failed to agree on 
the details of how a MIRV 
limitation would work, but 
that there was still no ade- 
quate conceptual under- 
standing of the overall stra- 



tegic issues for both sides to , 
move ahead with new agree- | 
ments". r* - ft. 

' It' has been known for 
some time that th^ Soviets 
would allow some advan- 
tages to the United States in 
the numbers of MIRV mis- 
siles, but since tlie • Soviet 
missiles are so much larger ’ 
than the »US. counterparts, , 
the difference would have to » 
be significant aiid thus far, ( 
officials say, the- Soviets will 
not make such concessions. ^ 

Schlesihger ,said he re- 
gretted this situation 'and 
hoped that m the future the 
strategic nuclear forces of 
both sides could be limited. ! 

Though Schlesinger has 
frequently been pictured as 
a hawk on the question ’ of 
arms control measures, he 
has generally let it ^ be. 
known that he does not op- 
pose any potentiAl MIRV 
agreement at this time as 
long as it includes some So- ' 
Viet concessions. * - ^ ^ 

- , Schlesinger and other ci- 
S^an officials have also^ let 
it be known that thV Soviets 
were acting very tough ^ in 
the arms talks and seeiped 
to feel that events were go- 
ing their way and thus did 
not have to makei major con- 
cessions at this time. ,, .. 

The intent, from the 'start 
haS/ been to get the. Soviets 
to agree to limit the number 
of ‘ new . missiles cquippe.d 
with MIRV that are used as 
replacements' for their exist- 
ing 1,500 missile land-based 
ICBM force. 

' ■ 

Postcard Protest 

^ WELLINGTON. July .3 
(OTi)— Thousands of . post- 

c^ds j from New Z^landers 
concerned with French nu-* 
clear tests in the South Pacific 
were mailed • today V to ' ad- ■ 
dresses throughout Fraince, or- 
ganizers said. V- i 



